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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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, SKETCHES OF FRIENDS, his duty to proceed on the journey,” and his 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, wife, who had also expre uneasiness about 
(Continued from page 100.) his going, bore the announcement of his de- 
Some three years after the visit of the | termination to depart “ with a good degree of 
Friendly Indians, as described, we read that| resignation.” Some three weeks were occu- 
the excellent John Woolman, with the con-| pied in their travels through the wilderness, 
currence of his meeting, and in company with | and his opportunities with the natives were 
his friend Benjamin Parvin, journeyed to the | not only productive of peace to his own mind, 
Indian settlement of Wehaloosing, on the east | but he has left on record his belief, that “ the 
1ry; branch of the Susquehanna. He says in his| Holy Ghost wrought on some hearts to edifi- 
wn, journal, “ I thought that the affectionate care | cation,” even when, in some instances, the 
, of a good man for his only brother in afflic- | words spoken “ were not understood by them.” 
treth tion does not exceed what I then felt for that | As an interesting account of this visit is to be 
’ ple.” It was in this loving spirit that, on | found in his Journal, it seems unnecessary to 
the seventh day of the Sixth month, 1763, he|do more than give a few brief extracts there- 
pany, # commenced his journey, nothing daunted by | from, that those unfamiliar with his experi- 
of its the alarming intelligence received at Phila-| ences, and interested in the subject, may ac- 
idence § delphia just previous to his departure, “that | quaint themselves with his writings. Heand 
es ita § the Indians had taken a fort from the English, | his companion crossed the river at Burling- 
and a §. westward, and slain and scalped English peo-|ton. Near the place where they pitched their 
red in. le in divers places.” This information was|tent to spend the first night in the woods, 
eleven J imparted to him by some of his Philadelphia | they noticed “on the sides of large trees, 
York, Friends, who, solicitous for his safety, started, | peeled for the purpose, various representa- 
e same on the reception of the news, for Mount Holly, | tions of men, going to and returning from the 
vies oF: where he resided, reaching there late on the| wars, and of some killed in battle, this being 
vileges night prior to his departure. So important|}a path heretofore used by warriors. These 
; com- did they deem their errand that he was|were painted mostly in red, but some in 
of this aroused from sleep to be made acquainted | black.” An examination of “these Indian 
this or with it. After a conference with these Friends, | histories” awakened serious reflections on the 


St. 


John Woolman again retired to bed, having 
his “ heart turned to the Lord for heavenly 
instruction,” and, “in a few hour’s time, his 
mind became settled in the belief that it was 


horrors of war. 

On the 17th of the month, the two Friends 
reached Wehaloosing. The Journal records 
as follows: “ The first Indian that we saw,” 
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(as they approached Wehaloosing,) “was a 
woman of a modest appearance, with a Bible, 
who first spake to our guide, and then, with a 
harmonious voice, expressed her gladness at 
seeing us, having before heard of our coming ; 
then, by the direction of our guide, we sat 
down on a log, and he went to the town, to tell 
the people we were come. My companion 
and I sitting thus together in deep inward si- 
lence, the poor woman came and sat near us; 
and great awfulness coming over us, we re- 
joiced in a sense of God’s love manifested to 
our poor soul, After a while we heard a 
conk shell blow several times, and then came 
John Curtis and another Indian man, who 
kindly invited us into a house near the town, 
where we found, I suppose, about sixty peo- 
ple sitting in silence ; and, after sitting a short 
time, I stood up, and in some tenderness of 
spirit, acquainted them with the nature of my 
visit, and that a concern for their good had 
made me willing to come thus far to see them, 
—all in a few short sentences: which, some of 
them understanding, interpreted it to the oth- 
ers, and there appeared gladness amongst 
them. Then I showed them my certificate, 
which was explained to them.” At another 
meeting, held the following evening, “ the in- 
terpreters, in attempting to acquaint the peo- 
ple with what was said, found some difficulty, 
as none of them were quite perfect in the 
English and Delaware tongues ; so they helped 
one another, and we labored along, Divine 
love attending; and afterwards feeling my 
mind covered with the spirit of prayer, I told 
the ratoeurenne that I found it in my heart to 
pray to God, and believe if I prayed aright 

e would hear me; and expressed my will- 
ingness for them to omit interpreting ; so our 
meeting ended with a degree of Divine love, 
and before the people went out I observed 
Papunchang, the man who had been very 
zealous in laboring for a reformation in that 
town, being very tendered, spoke to one of the 
interpreters, and I was afterwards told he said 
in substance as follows: ‘I love to feel where 
words come from.’” After several other 
meetings with these Moravian Indians, the 
two Friends started for home on the 21st of 
the Sixth month, arriving there on the 27th. 

The interchange of friendly visits between 
the Indians and Quakers was by no means 
uncommon in the early days of our country’s 
history ; when such social meetings were pre- 
vented from any cause, the,‘ Epistle” and the 
“Belt of Wampum” were substituted, and 
served as a reminder to each of the covenant 
of peace and good will made by their fathers. 
In 1771, Capt. Killbuck, a Delaware chief, 
visited Philadelphia, and was hospitably en- 
tertained by some of the Friends during his 
stay. At his departure he carried with him 
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the following Epistle from Friends, to thos 
of his tribe at Muskingum: “ Brothers, ou 
eyes and ears are always opeu to see and h 
what you have to say to us, and our Leal 
freely receive your declarations of that broth 
erly love and friendship you informed us you 
retain for us; and we desire your eyes and 
ears may in like manner remain open, and 
your hearts be ever prepared to receive from 
us the like proofs of love and friendship we 
have for you.” 

“Brothers, we are glad to hear the last 
message we sent you was so agreeable to you, 
We wish you had been able to understand 
every part of it clearly, and that the Inter 
preter you have had been more capable of 
explaining it. We sincerely desire that you 
become more and more sensible of the benefit 
of clearly knowing and living in the practice 
of the holy religion of Christ, and that some 
persons, who had no other design than to do 
you good, were willing to go among you and 
help to instruct you. Whenever such offer 
to go, we intend to assist and help them in 
this good work. We are sensible that, for 
want of an Interpreter, we have not fully un- 
derstood all you said to us, but hope we shall 
be better provided at our next meeting.” 

“Brothers, we often remember what you 
said of the friendship and kindness your 
grandfathers manifested to ours when they 
first came to settle in this land. We desire 
our children may also remember it, and as 
we have given you proofs of our regard and 
friendship when we have seen you at the pub- 
lic treaties, we shall be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of giving you further proofs thereof; 
but as we are not concerned in the affairs of 
government, we cannot do any more than as 
sure you if our willingness to hold fast the 
friendship we have ever had for you, and 
which we desire may ever remain between 
you and us.” 

At the conclusion of this epistle is the fol- 
lowing note, addressed to 

“ Brother Killbuck. We understand the 
Governor has directed Thomas Apty to ac- 
company and guard thee to Carlisle. We 
have always found him a trusty, careful man, 
and have desired him to use his best endeav- 
ors to protect thee from any insult or injury. 
and that nothing may be wanting which he 
can do for thy being safely conducted to 
Richard Callender, with whom thou art well 
acquainted. We heartily wish thee asafe re 
turn home.” 

Philadelphia, ‘7th of 10th mo., 1771. 

Two -years later, and Captain Killbuck 
again returned to Philadelphia, bringing with 
him the expression of the love and good will 
of his brethren, which occasioned the follow- 
ing reply from Friends : 
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“To Netawwattwatemum* and 
the rest of our Brethren, the Delaware In- 
dians, at Kaikailammapaihung. 

“ Brothers, we are glad to hear the mes- 
sage you have sent us by our brother, Cap- 
tain Killbuck. We have taken what you 
say to us into our hearts, and shall think of 
it with desires for your good. The love that 
was in the hearts of Onas and our grand- 
fathers to your grandfathers is in our hearts 
to you and your children. 

“ Brothers, we shall think often on what 
you say about being instructed in the true 
worship of God, and of your children learn- 
ing to read and write. We hope these good 
desires are raised in your minds by the good 
spirit of God ; and that if you remain steady 
Deda, it will please the great God to make 
the way open for obtaining your desires. 

“ Brothers, we believe it to be the will of 
God, who created us, that we should all be 
happy, and that He hath given a measure of 
His Good Spirit to us all, and that those who 
in humility and sincerity attend to the in- 
structions of this Good Spirit, living in obe- 
dience thereto, will become sober, righteous 
men, and by degrees know more and more 
how to worship him aright; and as all good 
comcs from God, we are in hopes he will fill 
the hearts of some of our brethren with such 
love to you that they will be constrained to 
visit you, and give you such advice and in- 
struction as from a sense of that love they 
may find it their duty to communicate unto 
you, and, until they can, we hope and desire 
that you may attend to the teaching of that 
Good Spirit which you may hear and feel 
within you. Some of your fathers, and many 
of our fathers, became wise and good men, 
living in love and peace, by acting according 
to the teachings of that Good Spirit, which 
always leads men to live like brethren; and 
you may be assured that those who hate one 
another do not mind the teachings of that 
Spirit. Ifany of our brethren should, from 
a sense of the love of God to you, be concerned 
to go and see you or to instruct your children, 


*Netauwattemum or Netawatwees, 
was the head chi f of the Delawares at this time. 
He was a lover of peace, and remarkable for his ex- 
cellent judgment. During the year 1773, he was 
informed of the arrival of another missionary among 
his people, who came without his consent or ap- 
proval ; this displeased him, for he said, ‘‘ they have 
teachers enough already, and a new one can teach 
nothing but the same doctrine.’? The missionary, 
however, was permitted to remain among them, 
and it is said through his instrumentality the old 
chief became a convert to the Moravian faith. Be 
this as it may, he left to his children and posterity 
this testimony: ‘‘I have receievd the word of God. 
This is my last will and testament.’? This chief 
died much lamented, at Pittsburg, in 1776. 
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we shall send a certificate with them by which 
you may know them. 

“Brethren, we also think that men who 
undertake to instruct children should be so- 
ber, religious men, who live in the fear of God ; 
and when we can find any such, willing to go 
and live amongst you, we intend to assist and 
encourage them to do so.” 

“ Brethren, we hope what hath been said to 
you by our Governor and the Governor of 

New Jersey, in answer to your message, will 
be very satisfactury. As we are notconcerned 
in Government affairs, we must leave to their 
direction what you said about coming to a 
treaty, and about sending some of your wise 
men to England. But we are always glad to 
see vou ; and as we have always held fast the 
covenant chain, and been willing to keep the 
council fire burning, as you have seen when 
amongst us, so you may be assured we shall 
always do so.” “ Brethren, we now send you 
a large Silver Medal, on one side of which is 
the head of our great, good king George, whom 
we should all love and obey, and on the other 
side is the Council fire, kept burning both by 
you and us, while we sit smoking the calamet 
pipe of peace ; and while we are thus united, 
we shall be strong.” 

“This is sent by your brethren, the Qua- 
kers in Pennsylvania, the true children of 
Onas, and the first settlers of the province, 
who wish you may be wise and good men 
while you live here, and then you will be for- 
ever happy hereafter ; for though your bodies 
will die and may be put into the earth, your 
souls will go to the Great Spirit who made 
us all, and by whose just judgment every man 
will receive a reward, according as his works 
have been whilst in the body.” 

(To be continued.) 

“What constitutes, as a general rule, waste 
of time? We answer in a single sentence— 
Whatever hinders or prevents you doing your 
work in life. Every one should realize that 
his duty here consists in applying himself to 
some worthy work, and his time may then 
safely and without waste be divided into three 
periods—preparing for work, doing work and 
resting from work. Waste of time, then, be- 
comes a thing purely relative. Whatis mere 
waste in one case is real profit in another. 
The idle man who travels simply for pleasure, 
is simply wasting his time; the man who 
travels for safety, or the man who travels to 
get rest from work, or for the sake of his 
health, is not wasting or abusing his time, he 
is turning it to good account. 

Let the heart be filled with some good prin- 
ciple of action, and let the mind be directed 
towards some congenial pursuit, and then our 
innocent pleasures will be as little in danger 
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of degenerating into criminal indulgence, as 
our wholesome recreations into waste of time.” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR RELIGIOUS SOCIETY WEST OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 

Having just read with lively interest the 
communication in the Intelligencer, over the 
signature of T. M. J., which gives an account 
of the late Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, and 
also contains information of an increase of 
fraternal feeling on the part of some who have 
been alienated by’ the dissensions of other 
years, I have felt impelled to express how 
grateful was the intelligence, and to respond 
to it by briefly alluding to our Quarterly 
Meeting recently held at Wisilites. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
though smaller than usual, was a season of 
favor. Some subjects connected with the 
ministry were weightily considered, and also 
that of the custom which now prevails, for 
two men Friends to close our religious meet- 
ings, when it might be as suitable, and more 
in harmony with our profession, on occasions 
when it seemed right to do so, for the service 
to be performed by women Friends, thus ren- 
dering it reciprocal, and not to be wholly de- 
termined by men Friends. 

The Society of Friends are so far in ad- 
vance of most religious denominations, in re- 
lation to the recognition of women in the 
ministry, that it is well for us to see that we 
live in the Light and move in it. 

The public Meeting on First-day was large, 
and solemnity prevailed. 

On Second-day, a severe snow-storm set in, 
making it perilous to travel, and for a time 
it arrested railroad and telegraphic communi- 
cation. Some Friends who left their homes 
for the purpose of attending the Quarterly 
Meeting, after travelling a half day’s journey, 
were turned back on account of being inet 
to cross the Iowa river ; there were, however, 
representatives present from all the Monthly 
Meetings. 

Impressive testimonies were borne; one 
by a Friend, a member of “the other branch 
of Society,” who attended the meeting at his 
request. The answers to the queries were 
full in regard to love and unity. 

An indulged meeting was reported in Ce- 
dar County, twelve miles north of West Lib- 
erty, where a few families of Friends are lo- 
cated. Some Friends from “ the other branch” 
of our Society have felt it right to unite in 
membership with us. What a blessed at- 
tainment it is to be unclothed of sectarian 
narrowness, and to desire the prosperity of 
the blessed truth wherever it rises in domin- 
ion! As a further instance of liberality, an 
approved minister was recently concerned to 
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attend a Monthly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends, which was quite large. After some 
service in the first meeting, being weightily 
impressed to ask for the opening of the shut 
ters, it was considered by men’s and women’s 
meetings, and concurred in. 































ing, several of our members have appeared in 
the minist 
Friends. 
been removed in Infinite Wisdom to a mor 
exalted state of being, and while we feel the 
bereavement, a desire prevails that the livin 
may gird on the armor of righteousness a 
~~ more confidingly on the Arm of Divine 
ower. 


with increased interest. 
literary, and anecdotal, as well as the re 
ligious articles, present attractive diet for the 
truth-loving sail 
















Within the limits of our Quarterly Meet. 


to the satisfaction and comfort of 
ome worthy of double honor have 


The catholic spirit exhibited in the free 


dom with which the so-called evangelical 
churches are open to Friends, is encouraging, 
During the past winter, one of the largest 
religious societies in this city gave up their 
regular First-day morning service for 8 
Friend, and another is about to do the same, 


These are certainly “signs of the times,” and 


eall for greater watchfulness on our patt, 
“even unto prayer.” 


The First-day school subject meets with no 


opposition, and, notwithstanding the inclem- 
ency of the winter in our northern climate, 
they have been kept up in some places. 


The Intelligencer is read, by some of us, 
The scientific, the 


. A. D, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 3d mo. 29th, 1870. 


The growth toward the infinite in goodness 


must lead men into sympathy with all classes 
and conditions, and to have true sympathy 
one must enter fully into the life of incividu 
als of all conditions. 


—__—_____~-—~em 


OTOE AGENCY. 


Extracted from a letter from Satie C. Ety, 


long a teacher of the Freedmen, and now 

teacher of our Otoe School, to Deborah F. 

Wharton. 

Oror Acency, 3d mo. 20th, 1870. 

Thy letter to Albert Green was read to us, 
and we feel very glad and grateful that we 
are to have such help as you so kindly prof 
fer. Without it, we would do very little; 
with you to aid us, much good, I trust. There 
is every thing to be done here, as Albert has 
told you. They (the Indians) are good-na- 
tured, and seem kindly disposed and eager to 
be assisted to live better. I just came in 
from some of the wigwams,—miserable mud 
huts, cold and damp. I hope some of their 
land can be sold, so that houses may be built 
for them, and an Industrial School. My 
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dear friend, this work is greater, I believe, 
than even the Freedmen’s: more to be done; 
they live so wretchedly, and cannot talk Eng- 
lish. Itseems to me that they are good ma- 
terial, and all that is needed is to begin at the 
bottom. Get them out of these huts, if pos- 
sible; teach them to be clean and discard the 
blanket. We have so many, and numbers 
are sick now, mostly children, with measles 
and bad colds. They have their Indian doc- 
tors, who are worse than nothing. They 
bleed the babes and all, by cutting their fore- 
heads and cheeks, and the little things die off 
distressingly ; three or four down in a hut in 
the smoke, heat and dirt, swathed in dirty 
blankets and heads close to the fire. Indeed 
all their habits are contrary to the rules of 
Hygiene. We need a doctor here—one who 
would conscientiously attend them, not only 
administering to disease, but to teach them 
what is and is not conducive to health. They 
would have faith in a doctor, whilst they have 
not in Albert and us. I tried to persuade 
them to keep their feet to the fire and their 
heads cool, but have not yet succeeded. I 
wish you could induce some physician to come 
out and get them out of this ruinous way of 
treating the sick. Bleed for every thing, 
even common colds, till they bleed them to 
death. It is too bad to see the bright little 
children just hurried out of existence. 

Perhaps you know of some physician who 
would be willing to come for a time,—a year 
even,—if there is any way to pay him. We 
would accommodate him ; and living is cheap, 
and the experience would be of great value 
to a young doctor. Last spring about forty 
died in this camp, and this spring the indica- 
tions are that it will be no better. More than 
half are sick now with measles, severe colds 
and fevers. The doctor who can be gotten to 
attend, comes twenty miles, from Beatrice, 
and charges not less than $15.00 a visit. Al- 
bert pays him out of his sick fund. So if 
there was one here, it would save much, and 
he could put his shoulder to any wheel. That 
is the way we have to do in school and out. 
It just occurred to me how useful a woman 
physician would be. She could teach the In- 
dians how to live right in regard to the laws 
of health. They would have faith in her, 
because she was “ a Medicine- Woman.” The 
have squaws to doctor them a great deal. 
How I wish you would salary one and send 
her out. 

We have been giving out boiled rice, crack- 
ers, &c., to the sick, carrying it around. I 
made a pot of soup from scraps, rice, &c. 
My cousin and I were starting out with it. 
I asked an Indian near by to carry the kettle. 
He said, “ Youcarry.” I told him no, men 
must help work ; they stronger than we. He 
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laughed, and picked it up with a bad grace, 
and strode away among the wigwams, and 
gave it toa boy to carry. We have a great 
time telling them about helping their squaws 
work, 

Samuel’s business is to teach farming. He 
feels quite encouraged; says several have 
shown their desire to work. He is going to 
try to get them to plant all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, particularly potatoes, so that they will 
not be so poor next year, and more healthy too. 

Albert has gone to St. Joe for supplies. 
My husband said last evening (after we had 
been around in the wretched huts, built of 
poles, covered with mud and hay, which gets 
wet and smells so badly after a rainy spell, 
thus causing disease,) that as soon as Albert 
returns, he will suggest that they try to in- 
duce the Indians to give up their wigwams 
and build log houses, with good floors, win- 
dows and chimneys. There is plenty of tim- 
ber and a saw-mill. I trust they will be wil- 
ling to try. 

I have delightful visions of seeing my schol- 
ars dressed clean and nice. Intend they shall 
all wash and comb heads before going into 
school. Ring early, and have them come 
here and do it beforehand. Superintending 
to teach them how to doit. My school is 
real pleasant, and a large number know their 
English names, which I have marked on 
pieces of muslin and tacked on, so that I 
could remember them. They seem proud of 
the names. I do want women Friends to come 
out next spring and summer tosee my school, 
—to have women come with themen. There 
is work here for three teachers in school and 
out. I teach from 10 to 12, and from 2 to 4. 
They can’t endure longer confinement. Will 
have the girlssew out of school. Please send 
lots of patches for quilts, with thread and 
thimbles, and coarse combs—fine ones will not 
go through their hair. I could not get along 
without my woman interpreter. We teach 
our language all we can by objects. Some of 
the toys you sent we use for that purpose. 
They acquire names readily, 

I need a blackboard and illustrated cards 
more than anything else, with slates and pen- 
cils, to keep them employed. 

We should be glad to have more summer 
suits for girls and boys, with hats and mate- 
rial to make sun-bonnets—so that I can fix 
up my scholars. 

Our Indians are not intemperate, which is 
a great thing. They all seem to have great 
respect for Albert, he is so genial with them, 
pn good and kind. We are glad to work 
with one so interested and true as he is. 

Any clothing for sick and old will be accept- 
able. They go almost naked when the weather 
gets warm, and the blanket has to be laid aside. 








. 
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We do want to have have them dressed neat 
and clean. The Iowas are much more ciyil- 
ized than ours. The Otoes are pleasant and 
harmless, but all Indian. We like them very 
much. I do want to see this tribe improving 
every way. Thee said write, and I have, for 
I like to tell ot my school to those interested. 
Truly thine, Sauiie C. Ey. 


Otros Acency, Nespraska, 3d mo. 29th, 1870, 

Esteemed friend, D. F. W.—Having con- 
cluded to defer acknowledging the reception 
of thy favor of Second month 24th until after 
the arrival and distribution of the box there- 
in mentioned, a longer period of time has 
elapsed than I had anticipated. 

Box number ten came duly to hand, and 
its valnable contents have added much to the 
comfort of our school children and the effici- 
ency of our school. The charts, slates and 
black-board have proved almost indispensa- 
ble to us, and the assortment of clothing was 
admirably suited to our wishes. The various 
“‘ Aid Associations” have indeed done nobly, 
and the good that has resulted from their 
labors is perhaps greater than they have 
imagined. The children in this Agency, one 
hundred and fifty in number, have nearly all 
received garments, and the greater part of 
them are comfortably clothed. The old and 
infirm members of the tribe have also been 
supplied with such clothing as they seemed to 
require, and their condition has been ren- 
dered measurably comfortably. 

The “Sanitary Fund” placed in our hands 
has been the means of supplying at least two 
hundred invalids with suitable food and medi- 
cines, administered by ourselves, or the at- 
tendance of a regular physician. 

Our day school is progressing satisfactori- 
ly, and promises to prove a complete success. 
The children, by regular attendance and prop- 
er behaviour, show an interest which is hope- 
ful, and they already seem attached and obe- 
dient to their teacher. In reply to thy query, 
as to the number of boxes heretofore received, 
I believe all that have reached us do not ex- 
ceed ten. 

With feelings of fellowship in a good cause, 
and a belief that our joint labors will be 
crowned with success, i am sincerely thy 
friend, Apert L. GREEN. 


Seir-Hetr.—He who has not learned the 
lesson of resolute self-help, has made little 
progress as a student,—has grown little to- 
wards real manhood. Half the world refuses 
to do its own thinking, to toil through the 
solution of its own knotty problems; hence 
half the world who will not do this must be 
subject to the other half who will. They who 
do the thinking will either dis ectly or indirectly 
do the governing. 


- ee gp tse pn bigtes 4 


To Witu1aAmM Denny, Esq., Lieutenant Gow 
ernor and Commander in Chief of the Prow 
ince of Pennsylvania, &e. 

The Address of a considerable number of 
the people called Quakers in the City of Phila 
delphia for themselves and their brethren in 
other parts of the province, sheweth. 

That the calamities and desolations of our 
fellow subjects on the frontiers of this prov. 
ince having been the painful subject of our 
frequent consideration, with desires to be im 
strumental toward their relief by every meang 
in our power consistent with the peaceable 
principles we profess, some of us had, by the 
permission of Gov. Morris, some conferences 
the last spring with some Indian chiefs from 
the Six Nations, from whence we were con- 
firmed in our apprehensions that there was & 
prospect of some good effect, by further en- 
deavors to promote pacific measures with the 
Delaware Indians on the northern frontiers 
of this province. 

That immediately after the conferences, 
Gov. Morris sent a message to these Indians, 
in which he particularly mentioned “our 
earnest desires to interpose with the Govern- 
ment to receive their submission and establish 
a firm and lasting peace with them.” 

That from the accounts given us bv the In- 
dians who delivered this message, we were in- 
formed that the Delaware Indians reposed 
great confidence in the continuance of our 
endeavors to that purpose; and after the re- 
ceipt of a second message, some of them were 
induced to meet Gov. Morris at Easton, and 
there laid the foundation of a more general 
treaty. 

That a considerable number of us attended 
the said treaty at Easton, and from the con- 
duct and express declarations of the Indians 
were assured that our personal attendance was 
very acceptable to them, and conducive to the 
general service. That in confirmation of the 
sincerity of our desires to promote the restora- 
tion of peace, we had provided a present of 
such clothing for these Indians as they ap- 
peared to be immediately in want of, which 
Governor Morris was pleased to deliver them 
on our behalf. 

That as we are now informed, there is a 
much larger number of Indians waiting to 
meet the Serene at Easton, being still sin- 
cerely desirous of promoting the restoration 
and establishment of peace with them. We 
are ready and willing, by personally attend- 
ing the treaty, to manifest the continuance of 
our care and concern herein, and our hearty 
disposition to regain and improve the friend- 
ship of the Indians to the general interest of 
our country, and if our furnishing of a supply 
of clothing for these Indians against the ap- 
proaching winter, in addition to those pro- 
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vided at the public expense, may in any mea- 
sure tend to these purposes, and our doing it 
will be consistent with the Governor’s plea- 
sure, we shall cheerfully provide and send 
them to the place appointed for the treaty, to 
be delivered them by the Governor in such 
manner as will most effectuaily promote the 
public service and express our friendly dispo- 
sition towards them. 
All of which is with much respect submit- 
ted to the consideration of the Governor. 
Signed on behalf and at the request of our 
brethren. 
JONATHAN MIFFLIN, 
IsRAEL PEMBERTON, 
SAMUEL Preston Moore, 
ABRAM Dawes. 
Copy of Address delivered 11th mo. 3d, 1756. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














My dear is too well acquainted with 
that state wherein there is no capacity to 
move or act, but just to labor to be still, to 
require any apology for past silence. I am 
like one emerging from a deep sleep, and 
know not that anything can be found in the 
store-house worth sending so far from home. 
However, as the pen is in motion, and love the 
spring of action, I will move along; perhaps 
something may be recorded that will at least 
satisfy my dear friends that their poor M. B. 
is still in the land of the living, and that she 
feels the glow of pure love encircling all as 
a mantle. 

This feeling is cheering, for it is not at our 
command. Of latter time I have known so 
little about it, that the conclusion has been 
nearly come to that the winter would not be 
over and past, and the singing of birds would 
not again be heard in my land. But thanks 
be to the eternal Father, who has been pieased 
in the midst of judgment to remember mercy, 
there continues to be, according to His gra- 
cious promise, a succession of seasons: and 
“ peace be still” is even now heard from amid 
the storm. 

Often the poor pilgrim journeys on day af- 
ter day, scarcely sensible of any advancement 
in the highway of holiness; and then a little 
glimmer of light breaks through the clouds of 
discouragement, and hope whispers that if we 
faint not, success will crown every honest ef- 
fort. 1 am almost certain that few others 
have so many conflicts—so many weaknesses 
to overcome; hence the need of my many bap- 
tisms, in order that the creature be reduced 
to that state wherein self is of no reputation, 


and in which the service assigned can be per- 
formed. The portion allotted me has often 
been of the most trying kind, and yet the ac- 
knowledgment must be not only that strength 
has been afforded sufficient for the require- 
ment, but the reward has been ample; and, 
for thy encouragement be it spoken, whenever 
the mind or will is given up to do what is re- 
quired, best help is always at hand. 

My mind is often turned with deep interest 
toward every member of your family, and I 
believe there are in it those who, if faithful, 
will be valiants in the best of causes. The 
blossoms will fade and fall, and may not the 
full, ripe fruit appear. It most assuredly 
will when that which is of the earth is made 
to occupy its own, and not allowed to hold the 
place which ought exclusively to belong to 
that heavenly principle, which is born of the 
Etermal Power, the possession of which is 
ever accompanied with spiritual joy and re- 
joicing. 





I felt like offering thee a little salutation of 
love; and although the feeling has scarcely 
taken a form of language, the pen is ready to 
second the prompting of the heart. So pres- 
ent art thou with me this morning, dear friend, 
that I feel space does not separate our spirits, 
and in this communion I have been strength- 
ened and my desires renewed for a more per- 
fect heart and amore willing mind to devote 
the few hours of my remaining life to His 
service who is alone worthy. Among the 
many blessings bestowed upon me by a kind 
Father, I note the love and influence of dear 
friends whose desires are above the unworthy 
pleasures or follies of this life, as claims upon 
my deepest gratitude. 

Most probably thou art now gathered at the 
accustomed spot for social worship; and 
though the company this warm morning may 
be small, it is comforting to remember that 
the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. 

In this place, where, once, many assembled, 
and a large meeting was regularly held after 
the manner of Friends, none remain to hold 
up the outward standard. The old meeting- 
house has passed from our possession, and is 
now used as a seminary of learning. All 
bearing our name have left this village, but 
I was told that if an invitation was extended 
to the people to come to a meeting to be held 
after our manner, it would be responded to 
by many. ‘ 

I sensibly feel that I have, of late, been so 
much engrossed with other things that my 
spiritual vision has been impaired, and my 
faith and childlike willingness to do the little 
that I could, has been hindered through un- 
unwatchfulness, While I regret this with 
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sorrow and confusion of face, I have never 
thought that such lamentation will be accept- 
ed as an excuse for deficiencies, believing that 
we are called unto perfection; and that it 
should, at all times, be our constant endeavor 
to dwell so near the Father that we will ever 
be prepared to see and to do His bidding. 
This, I believe, has long been my desire, and 
now, when removed from the busy throng, I 
have time to form good resolutions for the fu- 
ture. When the physical is low, the hold on 
life weakens, and the necessity of watching 
even unto prayer, that we may know and be 
kept in the right path, seems doubly impor- 
tant. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1870. 





THe Lesson or THE Day.—Every period 
of human life has its lesson. The spiritual 
man attains the stature of a man by a growth, 
comparable to the stalk, which has “ first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” It is therefore important that the les- 
son of the day be heeded,—that we learn the 
language of the spirit and obey its teachings. 
“Let God be true, but every man a liar,” as 
it is written, (Rom. iii. 4,) orin other words, the 
teachings of the “still small voice,” the voice 
of inspiration, are to be accepted as the truth 
of which Christ bears witness, and are to be 
regarded as the Divine law, which is to be 
obeyed rather than the commandments of 
men. ; 

The disposition to cling to popular dogmas 
and theories too much prevails. We too often 
allow others to think for us, and are too wil- 
ling that the work should be done without 
effort on our part, notwithstanding the assur- 
ance that we must work out our own salva- 
tion, and that “no man can redeem his bro- 
ther or give to God a ransom for his soul.” 

The doctrine of “ substitution,” as offered 
for our acceptance by its advocates, certainly 
would lessen the weight of man’s accountabil- 
ity for the use of the powers with which he 
has been gifted. We are interested, however, 
in observing that some among the most ap- 
proved expounders of what is called the evan- 
gelical faith, while they adhere to their favor- 
ite systems of theology, when defining their 
positions, yet, as their feelings are warmed by 
the love of Truth, introduce, at times, a more 


liberal view of Christianity by bringing itt | 
the standard of practical righteousness. Thi 


which ¢ 
jon of I 


is what is needed. If we regard the preceptg! ferior s 
of Jesus-as the outward law, we have no dife§ mankir 


ficulty in harmonizing it with the internal 
convictions of the duties devolving upon us ag 
sentient and immortal beings. These origi 
nating from the same immutable source are 
one in their effects, and are binding upom 
every Christian mind. ‘The doctrines of 
man’s depravity by nature, and the necessity 
of a propitiatory sacrifice, have been recently 
pressed upon our notice, and the more they 
have claimed consideration, the more we have 
been astonished at their prevalence, being 80 
adverse, as we apprehend, to the pure and 
perfect character of the great Creator, to whom 
we ascribe not only the name, but the dispo 
sition of a tender, loving, merciful Father, 
We have no unity with a system which teaches 
infantile depravity—that under the “ innocent 
features of childhood” there is hidden ana 
ture opposed to good, and akin to evil, which 
exposes us to divine displeasure before there 
is an ability to discern our duties, and that 
from this condition we could never have em- 
erged had not a substitute been found where 
by the wrath of God was appeased. These 
views we believe to be as unscriptural as they 
are obnoxious to our sense of justice. Shall 
we regard the all-wise and beneficent Being. 
as less merciful and less just than He requires 
His finite creatures to be? 


We are taught to pray for forgiveness as we. 
forgive those who have trespassed against us, 
That we are to forgive our brother, not only: 
“seven times seven,” but seventy times seven,” 
or ad-infinitum. The Christian dispensation 
is based upon Love, for “God is love, and_ 
they that dwell in love dwell in God and God) 
in them.” Shall this testimony, the truth of” 
which has been corroborated in every age, be” 
weakened by interpreting literally the figura. 
tive language of Scripture, which represents | 
Jehovah as wrathful and revengeful? Be’ 
cause the ancients invested Him with the dis” 
positions common among them, (“Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one 
as thyself’ Ps. 1. 21,) shall we, with the 
knowledge we have received, ascribe unto 
the all-merciful Father implacable revenge, 
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which can only be appeased by the crucifix- 


it jon of His well-beloved Son, because “ no in- 
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Iiferior sacrifice could atone for the sins of 


mankind ?” 


We recently met with a long list of Scrip- 
ture texts designed to prove the strange doc- 
trine that human guilt requires an infinite 
substitute, with other views in consonance 
with this idea—such as—“ God had a mind 
to make a very illustrious display both of 
His justice and His grace among mankind ; 
on these accounts He would not pardon sin 
without a satisfaction.” ‘“ Man, sinful man, 
isnot able to make any satisfaction to God 
for his own sins, neither by his labor, nor by 
His sufferings.” “ Because God intended to 
make a full display of the terrors of His jus- 
tice and His divine resentment for the viola- 
tion of His law, therefore He appointed His 
own Son to satisfy for the breach of it, by 
becoming a proper sacrifice of expiation or 
atonement.” Gal. iii. 10-13. “The Son of God 
being immortal, could not sustain all these 
penalties of the law which man had broken, 
without taking the mortal nature of man upon 
him, without assuming flesh and blood.” Heb. 
i138, 14. “The divine Being having received 
such ample satisfaction for sin by the suffer- 
ings of His own Son, can honorably forgive 
His creature man, who was the transgressor.” 
Rom. iii. 25, 26, &e. If upon every page of 
the Scriptures there might be found a text 
which could be thus construed, we could not 


fj Xcept it as a correct interpretation when there 
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isso much more abundant evidence of the 
love and mercy of God ; so much to strength- 
tn our faith in the assurance that He would 
fain gather all and cleanse all through the 
means which He has chosen. “ My grace is 
sufficient for you.” 2. Cor. xii. 9. “God, who 
is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ, (by 
grace ye are saved ;) that in the ages to come 
He might show the exceeding riches of His 
grace, in his kindness toward us through Jesus 
Christ. For by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves—it is the 
gift of God.” Eph. ii. 4, 5, 6,7, 8. When 
this grace is not resisted, but suffered to oper- 
ate as the leaven upon the meal, it will un- 


doubtedly bring into its own nature the most 
rebellious spirit. Do we not accept the fol- 
lowing assurances as from divine authority ? 
“ Come now and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” Isa. 
i. 18. “He is likea refiner’s fire, and like 
fullers’ soap; and He shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver.” Mat. iii. 2, 3. 


Valuable as we consider historic testimony, 
our faith does not depend upon it; but, with 
the Apostle, we believe that “the anointing 
which ye have received of him abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you ; but 
as the anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is truth and is no lie, and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in him.” 1 Johnii. 
27. 

Still, having been blessed with the Scrip- 
tures, we believe we shall be held accounta- 
ble for a proper use of them; and we shall 
sustain a great loss if we do not acquaint our- 
selves with the blessed truths they contain ; 
but let them be read with the desire to obtain 
instruction, rather than for the purpose of 
substantiating our favorite theories. And 
above all may it be our concern to come to 
Christ, the Light, the Wisdom and Power of 
God, of which they testify, this being the 
Spirit “ that will lead and guide intoall truth.” 
The numerous evidences of the spreading of 
the sublime doctrine of the “inner light,” 
gives us great satisfaction, as we believe 
through this means there will be obtained 
clear and noble views of duty, with stronger 
motives to its performance. The practical 
piety and pure morals which are thus incul- 
Gated address themselves to the understand- 
ing, and prepare the heart to acknowledge 
the lovely attributes of Deity as they shine 
forth through the illuminating power of 
Truth. 


The “Christian Union,” a new’periodical, 
which claims to be, “so far as technical doc- 
trines are introduced,” in sympathy with that 
system “ widely known and recognized by the 
different terms Orthodox, or Evangelical, or 
Trinitarian,” in its “ Salutatory” says: “ This 
paper will not identify itself with that which 
is special to the organization of any of the 
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wife of Eleazer B. Gerow, in the 54th year of 
age. Her life was exemplary, and its close peag 
ful and instructive. 

KILLEY.—Ai his residence near Allentown, N.J 
of pneumonia, on the 23d of Third month, 1879 
Samuel Killey, in the 81st year of his age. 

COX.—In West Chester, on the 2d of Fourth m 
1870, Mary Cox, of Willistown, Chester Co., P 

god su 
aged "44 years. ie 

WILLETTS.—In Glen Cove, on the Ist of Eleventifitributit 
mo., 1869. at the residence of her son-in-law W: individ 
Mudge, Mary T. Willetts, widow of the late Richarlii choose | 
Willetts, in the 87th year of her age. She was. fog in 
consistent member of Matinecock Preparative ie 
Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—At her residence in Halfmoon To 
ship, Centre Co., Pa., on the 16th of Third mont 
1870, Gulielma Wilson, widow of Robert Wilson, { 
the 76th year of her age; a minister of Cent munity 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. At her request sla 
meeting was held on the occasion of her fune very 
and several testimonies were borne. This deg abando 
Friend through indisposition of body was confineljcustom 
to her room for many years. She was an exam] try to ] 


great Christian denominations, but rather 
with that interior religious life which in all 
sects witnesses to the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit.” The Editor believes “that the ma- 
terials of moral unity exist iu all Christian 
sects, and that the Divine Spirit is more and 
more making men conscious that the things 
in which they agree are more, and are far 
more important than the things respecting 
which they differ.” And says further, “ Be- 
lieving that those who give to Christianity 
its most spiritual and inward interpretation 
are at the same time the most in accord with 
nature, we side by sympathy with those in 
all sects who are most fervent, self-denying, 
disinterested and spiritual.” 

Another writer presents his idea of Truth 





















ways t1 
among 





f 3 z ’ a of plainness and simplicity, giving good advice “An 
in this beautiful manner: “ Truth is waiting | some of those around her, until near her close, place + 
to be seized. Infinity welcomesour endeavor. | !¢f 4 sure evidence that her end was peace. feel dis 
Providence watches, guards and helps us. CIRCULAR MEETINGS. future, 


4th mo. 24th, Salem, N. J., 3 P.M. 
South Farmington, BR. Y.,.3 PE 
ee ‘6 ‘West Chester, N.Y., 11 A. M. 
“ “Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
= ‘¢ Back Creek, 3} P.M. 
5th mo. Ist, Haddonfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
- ‘© Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
six ‘6 Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
- ‘* Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
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.... In order to have the hearing ear we 
must listen; in order to have the seeing eye 
we must look; listen and look quietly and 
patiently, for duties. They will come as fast 
as we are ready to receive them. If we open 
the windows, the air and the sunlight will fill 
the room. If we are hospitable to Truth, it 
will come and abide with us.” 


























Wantep, immediately, No. 4 of the present (27th} 
vol. ‘*Friends’ Intelligencer,’’ for which a libe 





Such views as we have just quoted must | price will be given at this office, 144 North Seventhgor cal 
have their leavening influence, and we hail | St. Emmor Comiy. Bvery mr 
“oe 


the present as a period in which the tendency 
is to a free inquiry, accompanied with the de- 
sire, not only “ to try all things, but to hold 
fast to that which is good.” We believe this 
investigation may be indulged without en- 
dangering Truth. The rational powers were 
given for the purpose of aiding their possess- 
or to attain the highest conceptions of Truth 
of which the human mind is capable, and it 
is not only allowable, but it is our duty, to 
judge of that which is presented for our ac- 


ceptance in accordance with the light which 
has been received. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN, 
No. 25. he sal 
“ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia fort inv: 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” havégplante 
closed all their schools in Virginia for ou ¢ 
present. How many will be resumed in ere t 
Fall must depend upon circumstances—progior an 
minent among which will be the amount dijlmosi 
money contributed by Friends during the itgplante 
terim. The four schools in South Carolinéioped t 
are still in operation, the Education Commitgpresen 
tee thinking it probable the donations hem 
ceived and to be rece*ved would sustain themGover 
until the usual time for vacation. Biscate 
We give, as usual, a few extracts from lepgphat | 
ters received from our teachers. farms 
Cornelia Hancock writes from South Carémthey | 
lina: “Thinking there may be some among@pecon 
you who still feel an interest in this far-olljjposses 
school, I will note what of interest has tran#gmust 
pired since our return. hop 
“ Thé school was opened the Ist of Eleventl [7 
month, and continued until the Holiday®ifuna, 
New Year's or ‘ Emancipation Day’ was sor th 
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DIED. 

LUKENS.—On the 22d of Third mo., 1870, at his 
residence in Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., Reu- 
ben Lukens, in the 71st year of his age; a member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

LEWIS.—On the 24th of Second mo., 1870, aged 
81 years, 9 months and 11 days, George Lewis, Sr., 
a member of Chester Monthly and Providence Par- 
ticular Meeting, Pa. 

GEROW.—On the 29th of Third mo., 1870, in 
Patterson, N. Y., after a lingering illness, "Blizabeth, 
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ve of ha iected for our anniversary. This seems to me | through General or State Governments; but 
Peae*l, more fitting time and a more important an- | let what will be done now—much time has 

wn, N.J,gniversary than Christmas. Our new school-| been lost. I consider the schools have been 

ith, 187ihouse was found exceedingly convenient for|the only systematic agency for permanent 

° Bthe occasion, as we could have the grown | good, and I hope every contributor to their 

= people too. They repeated the 23d Psalm | support may have the feeling that the money 
~ 





has not been wasted. 

“ An Education bill is being passed in this 
State, that, during another year, may get into 
working order, so as to relieve our friends 
from the support of this school; but I hope 
this school year may be continued under their 


snd sung two hymns, when the work of dis- 

 Eleventigtributing was commenced, the generosity of 

law Wmfindividuals supplying the materials.* They 

e Richani choose their presents according to their stand- 

saeall ing in their classes, which we ascertain by 
keeping a record of marks. 



































on To “As such anniversaries come round, I al- | auspices, so as to make no break in the con- 
rd monthiways try to note the progress of civilization | tinuous training of these children. Some of 
ne smong these children. In raising any com-| our best scholars have left this place to live 
oO enu 





munity from the depths of degradation that | in Charleston, and they have been sufficiently 







reine slavery produces, we cannot expect them to| advanced to enter the best classes of the 
This deqgabandon all their old habits and adopt the| schools in that city. So our school must 
3 confin 


customs of cultivated people in a day, so I 
try to look for changes to take place in years. 
“And surely great changes have taken 
place with these children. No one ought to 
feel discouraged in looking forward to their 
future, although they have yet no elevating 
or educating home influences, which will of 


have kept pace with theirs. 

“ We reopened the schools at the beginning 
of the new year, and the cotton season being 
past, they were large, and have continued 
with a good average. Our unfinished build- 
ing is being gradually brought nearer to com- 
pletion. Friends at Kennett Square, through 
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_ course operate much against them in this gen-| Dr. Mendenhall and H. Darlington, have 

° tion. They have the lessons of extreme | furnished Mary P. Jacobs with funds to put 

poverty and much oppression yet to suffer. a good ceiling upon the large room up stairs, 

“The depressed state of business in the| and Fanny E. Gauze, with the aid of relatives 

P.M. South makes it very hard for them to getem-| and friends, has much improved the con- 

. loyment at remunerative rates; and the dense | dition of hers. My contributions have put 

Pgnorance existing in the grown people’s minds | our class-room in complete school order with 

ent (27 kes it extremely difficult for them to settle | blackboards all round the room, &c. Sol 

a liberagtpon any business that requires forethought | feel quite contented with its present appear- 
h Seventigor calculation. This affects their interest | ance, although we still need books. 

: Comiy. “Fvery much in settling upon land. “Your school at Rickersville, which Isa- 





“Their chief anxiety is to get possession of 


bella Lenair teaches, has been prosperous, 
land ; and a very common contract here is to 


and given great satisfaction to that neighbor- 





MEN. give them possession of land for two years, for| hood. The Sewing School is of great interest 

he sake of clearing. This they accept, and | to me still; it is now open every afternoon, 
Iphia fort invariably proves a good bargain for the| and the children are improving rapidly. Sev- 
en” havégplanter, and a poor one for the colored man. | eral girls have determined to make dresses. 
a for ou cannot reason with them, as you could | We have tried to make the school pay some- 
ed in re they possessed of educated intelligence; | thing, by faking in sewing; and some weeks 





ces—p 
mount 
ig the i 
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lor any thing that is to occur in two years is 
most beyond their reckoning. The care the 
planter extended to them in slavery devel- 
oped this improvidence for the future, and the 

ent is a much more important time for 
hem than any other. How much I wish the 
overnment had apportioned them some con- 
iscated land at the close of the war. Had 
tat been done, by this time thrifty little 
@rms would have been the result; but now 
uth Cargihey live two years in a place until the land 
ne amongmecomes productive, when the planter takes 
his far-olMpossession again, and another two years’ labor 
has tran@gmust be commenced that will end the same. 
Lhope yet for some liberal legislation, either 


our dividends have gone up as high as seven- 
teen cents each. That may not sound large in 
the North, but seventeen cents cash is hard to 
earn here. 

“Tn closing, I desire that Friends will sup- 
port this school this year out. Then, if the 
caterpillars do not attack their crops another 
year, we will try to get along without their 
aid, though retaining grateful hearts to them 
for their help in times of great need, and be- 
lieving that they must feel a consciousness of 
having done a great work for this community. 
Personally thanking all who have facilitated 
my labors here, 

“T am sincerely their friend,” &c. 

















from le# 














Elevent *It may be well once more to remark, that the Sarah E. Lloyd at from hers ag reps 
Holida unds of the Association are never encroached on| Va-: “Although several large pupils left to 
y WAS Sor these celebrations. commence spring work, their places were im- 
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mediately filled by small children who had 
been waiting until room should be made for 
them, leaving a number still desiring admit- 
tance. Altogether, I think there is a fair 
prospect of a full school for some time longer, 
should you feel inclined to continue it, which 
I hope you will, for as the time for closing 
draws near, I confess I feel exceedingly loth 
to leave while there are so many so desirous 
of having, as they express themselves, “a 
school to come to a little while louger.’” 

Deep regrets at the closing of our schools, 
and ardent desires for their continuance, might 
be multiplied from other letters received ; but 
the above are probably sufficient. 

A short time since the Association issued 
an address, not only to the late pupils of its 
schools, but to the freedmen generally, con- 
taining such advice as to their present and 
future condition, in a domestic as well as edu- 
cational point of view, as the occasion seemed 
to call for. These have been sent to the va- 
rious points to which our labors have been 
especially directed, and it is to be hoped some 
benefit will result from the movement. So 
short a time has elapsed, that opportunity 
has not been given to learn in what manner 
it was received. 

One letter, however, is at hand, bearing 
date Fourth month 9th, written by Sarah Ann 
Steer, from Waterford, Va., in which she re- 
marks, “I gave notice that I had a letter 
from Philadelphia to read ; and that, with the 
interest all seemed to feel in being present at 
the close of the school, brought a large num- 
ber of the colored people together. Nearly 
all the scholars had selected pieces to recite, 
which they did very well indeed. My pupils 
all promise to study as much as they can 
while at home. _ The older ones say they will 
do all they can to ccntinue the school here. 
**They cannot reopen before Fall, but I think 
they will do so then. I believe their interest 
increases in the cause of education, as parents 
see what their children have accomplished.” 

“T would have liked thee to have been 
present, to see how perfectly satisfied—I might 
say happy—these parents looked when their 
children were called out and recited their 
pieces without a single mistake. I think it 
would also have been a satisfaction to you, 
who have spent so much time and money in 
their behalf, to see the progress they have 
made. After they got through with their 
recitations, I read your address to them. 
Your good advice was thankfully received, 
and I am sure will be productive of good. 
They expressed themselves as being “ 20 much 
obliged” to” you for all you have done for 
them, and I know they are and will try to be 
worthy of it. 

“T will remark here that they have been 
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punctual in paying me ten dollars = moni? 
—their portion of my salary. They 
bought coal, and paid a man one dollar 
month to make the fire and sweep the schooh 
room, thus relieving me of all trouble of th 
character. Though our correspondence 
probably cease from this time, I hope to 
held in remembrance by those with whom 
have heen associated in this great work, 
work in which my heart has been truly ig 
terested, and for your aid in which I 
touch indebted.” 
A short time since the Association forwartgri 
ed a quantity of clothing for the freedmen @ft 
Leesburg, Va., upon the application of Wi 
liam F. Powell of that place, who makes the 
following acknowledgment. It is pleas 
to find the estimation in which our teach 
continues to be held, notwithstanding se 
time has elapsed since we closed that schoe 
“T am extremely obliged to you for 
clothing sent me to distribute. It was glad} 
received. The papers and books were excee 
ingly interesting, particularly those contair 
ing a history of the work among the free 
men by your Society. Your Association | 
accomplished a great work here by being i 


; : THE 
strumental in founding a school for those w aes 
were once enslaved. Too much praise cannof 
be given to Miss Caroline Thomas, for hag [The 


self-sacrificing and arduous labor in behalf 
those who had been deprived of the blessi 
of an education. We are only continuing 
the good work which your Society so nob 
commenced. Allow me again to thank 
for your kindness.” i 
It is known we have been compelled 
close our large and interesting school at M 


nassas, formerly taught by Jennie Spear. 
a letter received from Geo. C. Round, ou} tion to 
Attorney at that place, soliciting pecuni tail, an 
aid for the purpose of reopening that schoolf lustrat 
he remarks: Ad 
“T have started four new colored school§ trise fi 
in this county during the past winter. They display 
will all have to cease during the summer, ug arounc 
less I can obtain help from outside. ture, a 
point (Manassas) is, however, the most ces equall: 
tral and important. With many thanks fag for th 
your past kindness and generosity, and or fror 
of your Society,” &e. &e. | bined. 
After reading such testimonials to the i It is 
portant points of a rapid improvement in thi tribes, 
condition of the freedmen—of the gradual ration 
increase of a self-dependency among them, ag ed, or 
well as in the ardent desires for the attainmeall regard 
of knowledge, as are contained in the abe rtan 
extracts, and with which nearly all the lettenmj kedne 
received from time to time have also teeméi§ even v 
—who can doubt the efficiency of our labors il] turned 
their behalf?—and who can question the még rather 
cessity for their continuance some time longer The 
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lo desert them now would be almost cruel. 
ney alg—gome of the active members of the Associ- 
llar p@listion earnestly hope to be able to reopen a 
e schookiportion of the schools in the Fall; but we re- 
e of thalipeat—this will deperd upon the amount of 


er mo 


nce vy contributed by Friends during the inte- 
pe to Igirim, as the time has now passed for commenc- 
whom [fling such operations with an empty treasury. 

vork,—4l As his official correspondence with a num- 
truly iggber of our teachers will now cease, (and from 
h I fedivhich correspondence, laborious as it has 


Hometimes been, he must confess he has de- 


forwandprived a great deal of pleasure,) the writer de- 


dmen aires to bear his testimony—and in so doing 
of Wikile knows he speaks on behalf of others—to 
akes thilthe untiring and disinterested exertions of 
pleasagifthese faithful missionaries for good. Disin- 
teach@frested indeed must these labors of love have 


een, as the pecuniary recompense our strained 
Jud depleted treasury enabled us to offer was 
for thyjno equivalent for the services rendered. Their 
s gladljlearts must have been in the work. | Verily, 
exceeds wrily they will have their reward! 

contain’ Philada., 4th mo., 1870. J. M. E. 
e free —--—-~ew 

tion 
eing i 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS——NO. XVI. 
MopERATION AND PLatnness—( Continued.) 


> cannol 

for he [The Intelligencer of Fifth month Ist, 1869, 
ehalf@f ontained No. 15 of a series of essays under 
blessing the general heading above given, which was 
itinuimgs devoted to Moderation and Plainness, and in- 
o noblgj tended to be followed by another on the same 
ink you subject; but other matters having since en- 


‘gaged the leisure time and attention of the 
elled 


writer, the subject is now resumed at the 

| at Mai point where it was suspended. ] 
ar’. It may be suggestive of profitable reflec- 
nd, out] tion to pursue this subject a little more in de- 
cunia tail, and to present some further views in il- 
; schoolf lustration of the principles which it involves. 
A departure from these testimonies may 
schook§ trise from a morbid desire and ambition for 
The display; in rivalry or imitation of others 
mer, Ulf ground us, in regard to dress, houses, furni- 


2. ture, and a general style of living; from an 
ost ceb§ equally depraved ambition to be thought rich 
inks fa for the distinction it is supposed to confer ; 
nd or from some or all of these sentiments com- 
bined. 

It is a well known fact that, among savage 
tribes, dress is entirely subordinated to deco- 
tation. To be handsomely tattooed, or paint- 
ed, or ornamented with beads and feathers, is 
regarded by such people as much more im- 

rtant than the comfort and cover for na- 

edness to be derived from clothing; and 
even when clothing is given them, it is often 
turned to some purpose of ludicrous display 
rather than use. 

The feeling which in civilized society in- 
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duces people to sacrifice comfort and ease for 
the sake of appearances, is the same in kind 
as that which actuates the savage in regard 
to his decorations. 
degree. 
ture which exists now in-civilized communi- 
ties, but a truly rational mode of life is as 
far removed from the pride and folly which 
so generally ptevails in fashionable society, 
as that is from the ideas of fashion which 
are found among savages. The man who 
toils day after day and year after year, and 
endures a constant strain of anxiety and wor- 
riment in an unceasing struggle to keep up 
appearances, by living in a large house when 


The difference is only in 
It is a more advanced stage of cul- 


he might enjoy ease and comfort with moder- 


ation in a small one, would probably look 


with contempt upon the savage who punctures 
his skin and submits to much suffering in 
order to have his body handsomely set off in 
fancy figures and colors while disdaining the 
comfort of clothing; but it is difficult to see 
why, in these respects, the one is any wiser 
than the other. 

The extent to which individual comfort 
and well-being are sacrificed in the struggle 
for wealth and show, few perhaps are able to 
appreciate ; so completely have the habits of 
men in these things become fixed, and so few 
comparatively seem ever to have entertained 
the thought whether there may not be a 
better way of doing. The common and all- 
absorbing aim and object of life is in the first 
instance to make money. The almost uni- 
versal topic of conversation is business. Men 
rise early and retire late, labor, struggle, fret 
and toil, and not unfrequently strive to over- 
reach and circumvent one another, in order 
to get money; and this goes on with most 
men from youth to a late period of life, or 
until the physical powers become exhausted. 

The child is taught, not only by the exam- 
ple of the parent, but by the habitual con- 
versation of the family circle, that to be rich 
and live in style is the one grand object of 
life; and thus early imbibed, the sentiment 
becomes second nature, and men go on from 
one generation to another, with scarcely a 
thought or inquiry as to the wisdom of such 
a course. Some there are in whom a simple 
mania for hoarding becomes the ruling pas- 
sion, and asserts its sway with such rigor as 
to debar the enjoyment of many of the ordi- 
nary comforts, and even the necessaries of 
life. This phase of character sometimes pre- 
sents itself under circumstances that render 
it extremely ludicrous, when viewed in its 
true light. Such persons are sometimes child- 
less, and without intimate friends; and too 
contracted to think of giving, either during 
life or by will, to charitable objects; their 
accumulations, therefore, go of necessity to 
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collateral relatives for whom in the selfish- 
ness of their nature they would probably re- 
fuse to doa kind act; thus virtually depriving 
themselves of the comforts of life in order to 
enrich those for whom they care not, and who 
fully reciprocate that feeling. 

A milder and more common form of im- 
moderation in the matter of accumulation is 
exhibited by those who, though not stinting 
themselves in the comforts and luxuries which 
wealth affords, yet persistently hoard their sur- 
plus means, and refuse to contribute for pur- 
poses of charity and general improvement; thus 
sacrificing for the sake of the paltry dollar, 
not only the higher enjoyment arising from 
the consciousness of doing good, but also the 
esteem and regard of their neighbors and ac- 
quaintances. 

But the most common deviation from the 
testimonies to moderation and plainness is in 
yielding tothe demands of fashionable pride ; 
that sentiment which makes the chief busi- 
ness of life a struggle to keep up appearances, 
and which measures respectability by the de- 

ree of success attained in that particular. 

he forms which this great evil assumes 
among men are various, but of the same 
general character. Families often stint them- 
selves in proper food and the comforts of 
daily life in order to live in a larger house 
than they can properly afford,—dress fash- 
ionably, and keep up general appearances. 

In cities where the labor of providing the 
means of living generally devolves upon the 
head of the family, he is rendered a slave— 
doomed to incessant toil, and to wear out his 
energies ‘amid anxious days and sleepless 
nights, ending perhaps in a premature grave. 
Not unfrequently a career of extravagance 
ends at last in bankruptcy and ruin, and the 
utter blasting of hopes and expectations built 
upon a false basis, entailing mental distress 
the most poignant, and perhaps insanity, 
worse than death. It may be the choice of 
the head of the family to live according to 
this high pressure system, rather than not 
keep up a style of living equal to those 
around him; but more frequently it is at the 
wish or instigation of the wife or daughters, 

-who thus, no doubt in thoughtlessness rather 
than unkindness, add to the burdens of the 
already over-tasked husband and father. It 
would perhaps be matter of surprise could it 
be known how many in truth thus make 
themselves widows and orphans! 

In agricultural districts, where, from the 
nature of the employment, there is more per- 
manency of location, and persons generally 
hold the title to the lands they till and the 
houses they occupy, the longing to make a 
display not unfrequently takes the form of 

building large houses. A pairof young peo- 
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ple set out in life, it may be in the old hor 
stead which has served the ancestors of ¢ 
of them for several generations, and whi 
might be made, by a small outlay judicio 





















anxiety, j 
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applied, the abode of comfort, neatness, ag 
refinement. But they aim at somethi 







We ha 


higher, as they deem it, and regarding thgit relate 
old mansion as not good enough, neglect thas a wit 
little additions and adornments which woulffof comm 









render it neat and comfortable, and serve 
the same time to enlarge their minds 

kindle a love for beauty and refinement, ang 
with the children that in time come to th 
aid, struggle on, hoping for the “ good ti 
coming” when they will be able to disti 
guish themselves by building and living in 
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house of much grander proportions. fin pover 
The time comes at last ; the old house is deglarge a | 
molished and a large one built, but the critgeshancit 
cal eye fails to detect either in its equipmengy If it 
or surroundings any evidence of cultivatejgof life t 





taste, and it fails to bring happiness or co 
tentment to its occupants, who find, with sor 
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surprise, perhaps, that they are no more regis by ha 
spected in the large house than they were jgg treme c: 
the small one. But other and more pressigy incip| 
considerations present themselves to mar in those 
enjoyment of the new house if it were capay M00. 

ble of yielding any. Its cost has probably As 
much exceeded expectations, and a large debi the pub 
has been incurred. The amount expended igy Mbject, 
its erection, if put at interest, would hay the qua 





brought ease, and time for culture and enjop 
ment. But n h 1 / 
ow the struggle must be co 
menced anew with all its anxieties and p 
plexities. Under this continued strain it m 
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be that the physical powers of one or bo Hof dres: 
give way, entailing wretchedness and shortemg Why on 
ing lives that might have been made prolif holds t 
of happiness to themselves and others by a adheret 
tention to these simple testimonies, )f ion, an 

Under the modes of life which have beep tentatic 
portrayed, children naturally become ing What | 





pressed with the views which predominate ia 
the minds of their parents, especially as the 
accord with the promptings of human nat 
in its unregenerate state, as we have seen if 
in the case of the savage. To make a show 
and impress others with one’s importance, k 
outside appearances of wealth and grandeuf, 
is captivating to the minds of young persotil 
who have not been led to reflect upon, or d 
not readily comprehend, the reason and phk 
losophy of these things. Parents often see, 
and have reason to lament, the fruits of this 
kind of training, little thinking that they 
themselves are responsible for it. Children 
who have learned to look upon riches and 
display as the chief objects of life, and ia 
whom intellectual and moral culture have 
been neglected, have no sufficient foundation 
of character, and hence often become an easy 
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y to the example of evil associates, and 
fall into gross and unrefined, if not vicious 
babits, and become an object of shame and 


manxiety, instead of pride and pleasure to their 


nts. 

We have thus far considered this subject as 
it relates to individuals and families, but it 
bas a wider scope as bearing upon the welfare 
of communities and nations. It is the accu- 
mulation of so many large fortunes, and the 
waste of so much labor upon costly buildings, 
and articles of luxury and show, which ren- 
ders it so difficult for young men to obtain a 
start in life, and acquire the means of enjoy- 
ing the comforts and advantages of having 
families of their own. It is this which keeps 


Hin poverty, and condemns to a life of toil, so 
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saswered that such has been the intention. 
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large a proportion of mankind in general, by 
whancing the cost of living. 

If it be thought that some of the pictures 
of life that have been given are somewhat 
extreme in their character, it may be an- 
It 
is by having a proper appreciation of the ex- 
treme cases, that we can best understand the 

inciples involved, and learn to apply them 
in those that are intermediate and more com- 
mon. 

As a number of months have elapsed since 
the publication of the former article on this 
subject, it may be proper to repeat some of 
the qualifications then presented. In advo- 
esting plainness, it is not meant to give any 


m encouragement to the formal and fashionable 


plainness, common among Friends, which is 
made to consist in a particular cut and color 
of dress. The writer is unable to perceive 
why one fashion is’ better than another, and 
holds that true plainness is the opposite of 
adherence to any prescribed pattern or fash- 
ion, and consists merely in simplicity, unos- 
tentatiousness and economy. And again, in 
what has been said in regard to the undue 
pursuit of wealth, it is to be remembered that 
we have wants that must be supplied, and 
that pecuniary means are to a certain extent 
esential to the higher objects of culture 
sud improvement; and to these ends indus- 
try and perseverance, especially on the part 
of the young, are necessary and commenda 
ble, and entirely consistent with moderation 


and plainness. T. 8. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 
Not forever on thy knees, 
Would Jehovah have thee found ; 
There are burdens thou canst ease, 
There are griefs Jehovah sees ; 
* Look around. 
Work is prayer if done for God, 
Prayer which God delighted hears. 
See beside yon upturned sod 
One bowed ’neath affliction’s rod ; 
Dry her tears. 
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Not long prayers, but earnest zeal; 

This is what is wanted more. 

Put thy shoulder to the wheel; 

Bread unto the famished deal 
From thy store. 


Not high sounding words of praise 
Does God want ’neath some high dome, 
But that thou the fallen raise: 
Bring the poor from life’s highways 
To thy home. 
Worship God by doing good; 
Help the suffering in their needs, 
He who loves God as he should 
Makes his heart’s love understood 
By kind deeds. 


Deeds are powerful, words are weak, 

Battering at high Heaven’s door. 

Let thy love by actions speak ; 

Wipe the tear from sorrow’s cheek ; 
Clothe the poor. 


Be it thine life’s cares to smother, 

And so brighten eyes now dim. 

Kind deeds done to one another, 

God accepts as done, my brother, 
Unto Him. 


<stushinstliilieii 
Though the following sent us for publica- 
tion has before appeared in our columns, yet 
its beauty induces us to give it place a second 
time. Eps, 


STRIVE, WAIT AND PRAY. 

Strive! yet I do not promise 

The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fail when you think to grasp it, 

And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasure, 

You would now, perch ince, disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 

And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait! yet I do not tell you, 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 
Pray! though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears— 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray with hopeful tears ; 
An answer,—not that you long for, 
But diviner—will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 


ApeLawe A. Proctor. 
0+ 


For the Children. 
“WHAT'S THE USE.” 


“Where’s Sam? said Joe Dennet, coming 
into Mr. Powers’ yard, and seeing Mr. Powers 
at the door. “Up in his study,” answered 
Sam’s mother. “ And where’s that?” asked 
Joe; “I did not know that Sam had a study.” 
Sam’s mother smiled, and told him to go into 
the garden, and may-be he would find it. He 
did so, and shouted, “Sam, where are you ?” 
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“ Hallo!” said a voice from above. Joe 
looked up, and saw his friend perched in the 
crotch of an apple-tree, with slate and book 
in hand. 

“Come,” said Joe, “the boys are going 
a-boating, and want you to go.” “Can't,” 
answered Sam ; “I am trying to master this 
algebra; we all missed to-day.” “ Why, itis 

ednesday afternoon, and that is our time. 
I would not study, I am sure: what’s the 
use?” asked Joe. “‘ Well, for my part, I am 
bound to get this lesson the first thing I do,” 
said Sam. “Pooh! it’s too hot to study ; be- 
side, I hate algebra; what’s the use of puz- 
zling your brains over x plusy?” “TI think 
it is of use to get our lessons,” said Sam. 
“ What are you going to do after that?” asked 
Joe. “Iam going to weed the onion beds.” 
“Oh! it’s too pleasant to work; what’s the 
use of tying yourself up here all the after- 
noon? I knowI would not,” said Joe Den- 
net. “Well, I think it’s of use to do what 
needs to be done,” was Sam’s answer. 

This was a fair sample of Sam Powers and 
Joseph Dennet, two boys who lived in the 
same neighborhood. It is twenty-five years, or 
more, since this kind of talk took place, and 
the boys are now men. Sam Powers is called 
a man of “iron will,” because he lays plans 
and carries them out with a patience and 
energy which never gives up. He is one of 
the first business men in the State, anda truly 
pious man, too. How is it with Joe? He 

through life a man, just as he dida boy. 


? 


ie there is any extra exertion to be made in 
his business, he asks, ‘‘ What’s the use?” and 
to it with so little heart that he is sure 


to fail. He is always complaining of hard 
times, and wondering how people get ahead 
so. s for his religion, he does not live as if 
it were of much use to him or any one else. 
There are some boys who, when they have 
anything to do, or are called upon to doa 
little more than usual, try to shirk off by 
asking, “Oh! what’s the use?” The fact is, 
boys, there is use in doing, like a man, what 
ou have to do. There is use in getting your 
essons, and getting them well, and making 
extra exertions to get them, if they are diffi- 
cult. There is we in weeding the garden, 
chopping at the wood-pile, finding the cows, 
cultivating a taste for reading, and in doing 
what your parents ask of you. Whenever I 
hear a boy trying to excuse himself from 
duty, by asking, fretfully, “Oh, what’s the 
use?” I mark him as a lazy, shirking, shuf- 
fling boy, whe will be very likely to be good 
for nothing when he grows up. You must 
have a hearty interest in your work, and al- 
ways feel very suspicious of yourself if you 
find an inclination to dodge a duty with this 
meaningless excuse.— Child’s Paper, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 

The number of colored men whose right to 
will be established by the Fifteenth Amendment 
estimated at 850,000. Of these 790,000 are in 
South ; 41,000 in the States of New York, New 
sey, Pensylvania, Uhio and Indiana; 7,500 in } 
England, and 8,500 in the remaining Western S 
These statistics we find in the Sun, and assume 
they are approximately accurate. These 850, 
black men may perhaps hold the balance of po 
between the two political parties in the next P 
dential election and for a long time to come. 


Tue salaries of the different monarchs of Eu 
are given as follows by a German statistic 
Alexander II., $8,250,000, or $25,000 a day ; Abd 
Aziz, $6,000,000, or $18,000 a day ; Napoleon I 
$5,000,000, or $14,219 a day; Francis Jose 
$4,000,000, or $10,050 a day ; Frederick William 
$3,000,000, or $8210 a day ; Victor Emanuel, ¢§ 
400,000, or 86840 a day; Victoria, $2,200,000, 
$6270 a day; Leopold, $600,000, or $1643 a ¢ 
In addition to this salary, each sovereign is 
nished with a dozen or more first-class houses 
live in without any charge for rent. 


As a preservative of the wood in fences, b 
out-houses, &c., crude petroleum is recommend 
as cheaper, more durable, and answering all ¢ 
purposes of paint, except the coloring, and as 
that, the natural color of the wood is often m 
handsomer than the fancy colored paints that 


The Evening Post publishes alist of some sevent 
five ewployments at which women work in that 
with the compensation they get. Burnishing se 
to be the most remunerative, a week’s earnings 
that employment average from $5 to $17. 
setting and telegraphing are the next best pi 
weekly wages in both cases running up to $15, w 
seamstresses in families earn from $7 to $12. 
all the other occupations very little pay, averagi 
from $3 to $8, seems to be the rule fur a great d 
of work. 


The phosphate beds, a few miles back of Cha 
ton, and extending a mile or more on the Ashe 
river, yield 4550 tons of the phosphate rock too 
fourth of an acre. Ossified bones—possibly of 
diluvian origin—form a large part of the subs 
and shark’s teeth seem to be very plenty. The exp 
of this substance forms a valuable portion of 
trade of Charleston. 


It is now clearly settled that neighboring cow 
tries and islands have similar or dissimilar faw 
and flora according as they are separated by sh 
or deep channels. If a narrow, deep channel 
a hundred miles wide separate two regions, 
will have plants and animals much more dissin 
than if 1,000 miles of shallow water divide th 
This is accounted for because with deep channels # 
two lands have not for a vast period of time b 
in connection; nor could the plants of the 
have migrated to the other, But in the case 
narrow channels a slight elevation, at a compat 
tively modern period, may have made them b 
parts of the same continent. Thus England, sep 
rated by but a shallow channel, has not a sit 
animal or plant, we believe, that is not found 
the Continent. So the fauna and flora of 
Guinea, separated by shallow water from No 
Australia, bas very similar fauna and flora, altbot 
the climate is as different as can well be imagi 
in countries so nearly in the same latitude. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1870. No. 8. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store) (ree inette eyretmur tar 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- Including Job Scott’s works, 2vols. Sewel’s His- 
plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. tory. Crisp’s works. Penn’s works. Wm. Penn’s 
Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. | Maxims. Thos.Chalkley. Sermons by Elias Hicks. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards, | Sermons by Edward Hicks. Fox’s Journal, 2 vols. 














Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. Cruden’s Concordance. Together with others, scarce, 
Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. or “ out of print.’’ For sale by D. S. CapwaLLapgp, 
Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 423 30 111 North Ninth St., Phila. 


Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. ' 

Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. Kennett Square Academy & Semina 
French Lawns, in great variety. } 
Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. CHESTER CO., PA., 

Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. On the, Philadelphia § Baltimore Central Railroad, 


All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. Rece 
Ulive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. ive pupils at any time after Third month 28th, 


Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 1870. School year, 42 weeks. Send for Catalogue, 


my 5 giving full particulars—Letters from Patrons, No- 
Long and Square Thibet Shawls, bound with great | tices of the Press, &o. &c. The rates are less than 














en m care. . . $5.00 per week, or about $200 for the year—25 per 
that Neat style Spring and an Shawls, in variety. | cont. lower than any other school of the same ae. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. Largely patronized by Friends, and at a convenient 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. distance from Philadelphia. 
that ait Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. : 
ing sel Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 
rnings Wide Biack India Silks, for Aprons. g@ The only comite Edition—in Cloth, red 
: STOKES & WOOD, __|wiywenjshap ite 
tral —gevanth and Arch Sts,, Philad. [tie ower =p me QUoRENED CHES 
b) ‘ Ww 36 416 oF enta an Cc - = do I In a paper, 10 eta, tl a per doz. Guenter ebettion in 
$12, : _ 
aVeragi JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PBNNOCK. S MEMOL cae Or JOHN ‘ROBERTS. Flexible cloth, 
great ¢ PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
WEAVER & PENNOCK, THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 
: BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
| Fee PLUMBING, 403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
-k toa Any person forwarding $1.00 will receive a copy of each, post- 
oa GAS AND STEAM FITTING, |ocressrsses tse eres, 
ubs 
no eal 37 NORTH SEVENTH ST., SPECIAL NOTICE. 
on of PHILADELPHIA. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 


worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
Hy draulic Rams, Water Wheels, Wind turned from England and imported a large aor of 





ilar fa Mills, and Pumps, put up ina FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
y sh fwxvs substantial manner, Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
nnel to le and ee pk eee . Plain 
| ners are supplied w an ns at 
lisa JUST RECEIVED, wholesale rates. 
A handsome assortment of FRENCH CHINA DECO- ‘ 
ide th ‘RATED SUPPER SETS, new styles; also, a general Friends’ Supply Store, 
nels § assortment of articles, suitable for family use, at H. HAUSER, 
: aan reduced prices. M. A. SHAW, Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
es — 41657 _-N. E. cor. Arch and 7th Sts., Philada. 219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 
compan §=6193 North Ninth St., above Arch. 123 
od, od DRY GOODS. 
ta ais Cuas. C. Perrit & Co. have opened a Store at 123 
found North Ninth St., Philada., where may be found the 
. of usual variety of Dry Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies 
ym No and Gentlemen’s Underwear, &c. 

Friends are solicited to aid us in earrying out the only 
, altbou correct system of transacting business,—viz., Ong Parics,— 
imag which will 


1 compare favorably with other or pepeeene a 
49 430 CHAS. ©. PETTIS: 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 


We have now open a lot of these very desirable 
goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mohair Al- 
pacas, imported expressly for the plain trade. 
Closing out our Colored Silks at a sacrifice. One 
lot double width Poplin Alpacas, j yd. wide, 25 
ots. One lot double width Madonnas and Bro- 
oade Mohbairs, reduced from 50 to 3l cts. Witha 
variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 


MENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
26 South Second St., Philada., 
$5528 Between Market and Chestnut. 


Bast Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Langu extra. 
CHAS. 4. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For farther information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 


312.64 East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


m, and i 1 
Se 
attention of Friends js invited. 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls, 
in 4-4, 6-4 and 7-4 widths. These having been 
much called for ant several years, were manu- 

e for him. 
“oa ney sata and Mode India Silks. 

Dark Silk-finish Mohairs and Canton Cloths. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines. 

Striped Vienmas for Summer wear—a beautiful 
article. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis. 

7-4 and 8-4 Lama Cloth, Stone color, for Shawls and 
Dresses. 7-4 Chené Barege for Shawls and Dresses.’ 

Superior Mode Tamartines, made to order. 

Striped and Plaid Silks, neat styles. A full line! 
of Black Silks, from $1.50 to $3.00—very cheap. 

A lot of Mohair Serges, 31 cts.—cost 56 to import. 

Spring Poplins, new shades. 

Black and White Stripe Mohairs, 18 cts. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.—A 
bargain. 

Thibet Shawls, Long and Square, bound in the 
best manner, and at the lowest rates. 





Swarthmore College, 


Stockholders and others desiring to enter students 
for the next school year are requested to make ap. 
plication tothe undersigned before the 29th of Sixth 
month next, stating the correct name, age and pre 
vious education of the applicant, and whether the 
parents or guardians are stockholders, members of 
the Society of Friends, or otherwise. 

In entering students, the children and wards of 
stockholders, if properly qualified, will take prece- 
dence ; next to these, those whose parents or guar- 
dians are Friends; and if vacancies still remain, a 
selection will be made from among the other appli- 
cants, those qualified to enter the higher classes, 
and intending to graduate, being ulways preferred. 

The price of Board and Tuition will be the same 
as at present—$350 for the school year, including 
the use of books. 

Care will be taken to notify all applicants whether 
they will be received or not, as soon as practicable 
after the date named. 

Printed Catalogues, and also copies of the Minutes 
of the last Annual Meeting, will be furnished on 
application to the undersigned. Many of the stock- 
holders have been necessarily omitted in the distri. 
bution of the Minutes, on account of their post-office 
addresses not being known; an omission which we 
will be glad to supply, on being advised by letter of 
the pamphlet not having been received, and how to 


direct it. 
EDWARD PARRISH, President, 
423 528 Oakdale, Delaware Co., P. 


PLAIN BONNETS. - 


CARRIE A. ELLISON. - 
455 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below 31st St. 
49528 New York. = 


BOOES 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
BCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 

» 141 pp., Cloth........ 0006 ceeeeee «Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
ch Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 

















' with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 


Jana Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25, 





Hasays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Oloth........... Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 





Mode Silk-knit Mitts for Friends. OD as OE ici sich cede’ cAbicsicccvinkans Price 20¢. 
Please call at Frizxps’ Dry Goons Storg, Seventh} A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel — 

and Spring Gerden Sts., Philada. ewm Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
aoe ——_——— Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 

Cc ARPETINGS. Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 


fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 

Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 

m29ps23 33 North Second St,, Philada. 


“MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | poscvs avon acme cf the Testimonios of rach 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson. 
T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. eor. 7th and Arch Sts. ENO. FE Wiis. ccccccconsisonascssespecccetes Price 25¢. 


Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed for 


“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnson. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ ececces Price 75c. 





“« 108“ Second. “ 40c,— 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
Haggist E. Stocery. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49. 


Ohildren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
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